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schools,  they  were  doing  a  good  job.  He  pointed  out 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  remove  the  “hostile  at¬ 
mosphere”  and  “unjust  criticism”  before  the  schools 
could  do  their  best  work. 


•  Trends  and  issues 


Denial  of  charges  against  fonndations  has 

been  made  by  President  Arthur  C.  Adams,  American 
Council  on  Education.  He  told  a  House  committee 
studying  tax-exempt  foundations  that  its  staff  followed 
a  flimsy  line  of  reasoning  in  concluding  that  a  closely 
knit  group  of  national  educational  groups  indoctrinat¬ 
ed  the  nation’s  schools  which  in  turn  caused  the  chang¬ 
es  of  the  1930’s.  “To  say  that  education  provides  the 
motivation  for  change  b^ause  it  performs  these  func¬ 
tions  is  like  saying  that  fire  engines  cause  fires  because 
they  are  usually  present  at  the  scene  and  seem  to  have 
a  significant  role  in  the  proceedings,”  he  maintained. 
He  added:  “Mass  indoctrination  is  a  theoretical  as  well 
as  practical  impossibility  in  America  today.  It  cannot 
exist  so  long  as  any  minority  is  free  to  raise  its  voice.” 

Calling  educators  ^^eggheads’’  is  part  of  the 
hostile  atmosphere  against  education  found  today. 
Speaking  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers  in  New  York, 
Chancellor  John  P.  Myers  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Board  of 
Regents  warned  that  one  of  the  alarming  things  on  the 
national  scene  is  the  negative  accent  of  public  opinion. 
“In  this  atmosphere,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  schools 
are  criticized  as  being  ‘no  good’?”  he  asked.  Dr.  My¬ 
ers  said  that  in  spite  of  all  the  criticism  of  the  public 


Public  is  more  alert  thau  educators  to  the 

perils  of  communism,  says  Myles  J.  Lane,  former  U.S. 
Attorney.  Speaking  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  College  Public  Relations  Association  in  New 
York,  Mr.  Lane  said  he  was  convinced  that  “many  of 
our  educational  leaders  are  misinformed  or  confused 
respecting  the  issue  of  communism  and  the  role  which 
the  American  colleges  should  play  with  respect  to  it.” 
He  said  that  “no  one  doubts  for  a  moment  the  ultimate 
loyalty  of  our  colleges  and  universities,  although  many 
wonder  if  they  are  not  acting  as  ostriches.” 

Christiau  teachers  have  uo  mouopoly  on 

truth,  according  to  President  Theodore  A.  Distler, 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College.  “For  this  reason,”  he 
said,  “some  of  us  do  not  believe  that  the  Christian  faith 
demands  that  all  instructors  be  Christian,  but  that  it 
does  demand  that  all  instructors  be  competent  men  in 
their  fields,  whose  ableness  includes  an  openness  to 
truth  from  whatever  quarter.”  Dr.  Distler  s^ke  to 
over  700  delegates  to  the  first  Convocation  of  Cnristian 
Colleges  held  in  Granville,  Ohio.  ’The  meeting  was 
sponsored  by  the  National  Council  of  Churches  of 
Christ  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
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•  Administration 


Encouraging  picture  of  integration  in  many 
communities  is  available  in  a  new  pamphlet.  Studies 
of  25  communities  which  had  made  or  were  making 
the  transition  from  segregated  Negro  and  white  schools 
to  integrated  schools  revealed  that  “it  wasn’t  as  bad  as 
they  thought  it  would  be.” 

“No  two  communities  are  exactly  alike,”  the  pam¬ 
phlet  points  out,  “and  no  two  of  those  studied  went 
about  integrating  their  schools  in  exactly  the  same 
way.  In  general,  the  communities  with  small  Negro 
populations  and  good  race  relations  have  gone  Ae 
whole  way  at  a  stroke.  In  every  instance  of  this  kind 
reported,  the  transition  was  rated  a  complete  success.” 
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According  to  the  pamphlet,  most  communities 
have  taken  the  way  of  gradual  integration.  “The  grad¬ 
ual  approach  has  been  criticized  on  several  counts,”  it 
says.  “Some  school  officials  believe  that  it  makes  for 
more,  rather  than  less,  public  resistance.  When  poli¬ 
cies  remain  unsettled  for  some  time,  the  pressures 
mount.  But  where  there  has  been  an  active  and  well- 
planned  program  to  sell  integration  to  the  community, 
it  has  succeeded.” 

“Segregation  and  the  Schools.”  Public  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee,  ^  E.  38th  St.,  N.Y.  16.  29p.  25c.  (With  an 
introduction  by  Drs.  Frank  Graham  and  Benjamin  E. 
Mays,  two  of  tne  South’s  leading  educators. ) 

Faculty  meetiags  by  departments  have 

roved  successful  in  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  King  junior 

igh  school.  At  the  request  of  Principal  Allen  A.  Se¬ 
bastian,  each  department  in  the  school  is  asked  at  the 
beginning  of  the  semester  to  prepare  a  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon  program  at  which  the  department  plays  host  to 
the  rest  of  the  faculty. 

General  purpose  of  these  meetings  is  to  give  all 
faculty  members  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  school’s  departments  and  courses.  Specific 
purposes  of  the  meetings: 

1.  To  display  individual  management  and  teaching 
techniques  used  in  various  teaching  situations. 

2.  To  demonstrate  how  each  subject  field  contributes 
to  the  basic  skills  program. 

3.  To  delineate  specific  types  of  problems  peculiar 
to  various  subject  fields. 

Meetings  are  held  in  a  shop,  science  room,  or  other 
classroom  within  the  department.  In  some  cases,  the 
audience  moves  from  one  room  to  another  to  see  dis¬ 
plays  and  demonstrations.  Teachers  who  have  special¬ 
ized  in  areas  of  learning  explain  methods  which  they 
have  found  successful  in  their  classes. 

Faculty  members  praise  the  plan.  Older,  more  ex¬ 
perienced  teachers  were  the  first  to  report  how  much 
they  gained.  To  them  these  “refresher  courses”  paid 
off  in  new  methods  of  doing  things,  new  systems  of 
classroom  organization,  and  fresh  ideas  for  handling 
subject  matter. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Education:  An  Investment  in  People.  V.  S.  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  45p.  Paf^.  $1.  Quantity  discounts. 
(Demonstrates  this  country’s  growing  dependence  upon  schools. 
Aimed  at  stimulating  local  and  state  action  to  provide  better 
schooling  for  new  generations.  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  fig¬ 
ures.) 

Public  School  Administration,  by  Calvin  Grieder  and  William 
E.  Rosenstengel.  The  Ronald  Press,  15  E.  26th  St.,  N.Y.  10. 
622p.  Index.  $6.  (Unified  treatment  of  administration  and 
supervision  in  today’s  schools.  Designed  as  a  college  text.) 
Elementary  School  Organization  and  Administration,  by  Henry 
J.  Otto.  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  35  W.  32nd  St.,  N.Y.  1. 
719p.  Index.  $5.50.  (Third  edition.  Completely  rewritten  to 
include  the  trends  of  the  forties.) 

Current  Expenditures  per  Pupil  in  Public  School  Systems:  Small 
and  Medium-Sized  Cities,  1952-53,  by  Lester  B.  Herlihy.  HEW, 
Office  of  Education.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.,  25,  D.  C. 
32p.  Paper.  25c.  (Data  from  240  cities  with  population  be¬ 
tween  2,500  and  25,000.) 

Size  of  Class  in  241  Urban  School  Districts  30,000  to  100,000 
in  Population,  1953-54.  Educational  Research  Service,  1201 
16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  75p.  Paper.  $3.  (Statistical 
data  and  guidance  in  establishing  policies  on  class  size.) 


•  Teaching  methods 

Why  dramatic  play?  To  the  elementary  school 
pupff  dramatic  play  is  an  experience  in  living,  not 
merely  a  study  of  life,  says  Freeman  Glenn  Macom- 
ber.  He  cites  these  values  in  dramatic  play: 

—It  is  a  desirable  form  of  creative  activity  involving 
oral  and  bodily  expression.  Because  dramatic  play  is 
neither  memorized  nor  rehearsed,  children  participate 
because  they  love  to  do  so.  It  is  not  aimed  at  “putting 
on  a  performance.” 

—It  develops  confidence  in  audience  situations.  The 
audience  generally  consists  of  members  of  the  class 
who  are  interested  observers  rather  than  invited  guests. 
Much  dramatic  play  is  free  in  nature,  with  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  class  participating  at  the  same  time. 

—It  develops  the  ability  to  work  and  play  coopera¬ 
tively  with  others.  In  many  instances  the  situation  re¬ 
quires  group  planning  as  well  as  responsible  participa¬ 
tion  by  the  individum.  Free  type  dramatic  play  is  es¬ 
pecially  important  in  the  early  years  when  children  are 
by  natmre  individualistic  and  more  concerned  with 
their  own  welfare  than  that  of  the  group. 

-Dramatic  play  stimulates  other  worth-while  learn¬ 
ing  activities.  Among  these  Dr.  Macomber  mentions 
research,  discussion,  construction,  excursions,  and  crea¬ 
tive  and  appreciative  experiences  in  the  fields  of  liter¬ 
ature,  music,  art,  and  rhythm. 

Principles  of  Teaching  in  the  Elementary  School,  by 
Freeman  Glenn  Macomber.  American  Book  Co.,  55 
5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  3.  328p.  Index.  $3.75. 

Children  mast  have  books  if  they  are  going  to 
be  readers,  says  Mabel  Allstetter,  Miami  U.  Her  point: 
learning  to  read  cannot  be  confined  to  basal  readers 
and  a  few  supplementary  ones.  She  insists  that  there 
must  be  many  books  on  various  levels  of  interest  and 
reading  skill.  “When  I  say  books,  I  mean  hundreds 
and  thousands.” 

American  schools  have  the  money  for  books,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Allstetter.  It  is  a  matter  of  arousing  teach¬ 
ers  and  administrators  to  the  need.  “There  is  money  to 
floodlight  the  football  fields;  there  is  money  to  buy 
elaborate  uniforms  for  the  band;  there  is  money  to 
invest  in  remedial  gimmicks  for  those  who  have  failed 
in  reading,”  she  points  out. 

Reading  library  books  is  not  extracurricular  activity, 
according  to  Dr.  Allstetter.  “It  is  the  very  heart  of 
every  activity  of  every  day.”  The  real  tests  of  a  read¬ 
ing  program,  she  says,  are  these:  Does  the  child  read 
on  his  own?  Does  he  like  books  and  does  he  want  to 
read? 

“The  Place  and  Use  of  ‘Gimmicks’  in  Teaching 
Reading”  appears  in  June  Florida  School  Bulletin. 

Despite  the  high  purposes  of  science,  too 

few  nigh  school  students  are  being  led  to  a  study  of  it. 
So  said  President  Lenox  R.  Lohr  of  Chicago’s  Museum 
of  Science  and  Industry  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  for  Engineering  Education  at  the  U. 
of  Illinois.  According  to  Major  Lohr,  only  4%  of  Chi¬ 
cago  high  school  students  are  studying  physics  and  no 
more  than  IX*  are  studying  solid  geometry. 

“Uninspired  and  inept  instruction  have  too  frequent- 
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ly  made  these  all-important  subjects  a  nightmare  for 
tne  student,”  he  said.  “The  teacher  should  emulate 
the  good  salesman  —  be  convinced  of  his  subject’s  im¬ 
portance,  know  that  this  student  has  a  vital  ne^  which 
he  can  supply,  and  induce  the  student  really  to  want 
it  by  employing  those  devices  >\hich  make  it  most 
palatable  and  persuasive.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Improving  Social  Learnings  in  the  Elementary’  School,  by  Paul¬ 
ine  Hilliard.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
P»  bia  U.,  525  W.  I20th  St..  N.Y.  27.  I44p.  $2.85.  (Dr.  Hilliard 
proposes  that  children  study  their  own  exjyeriences  in  their  own 
environment  to  gain  better  understanding  of  themselves  and 
others.) 

Claremont  College  Reading  Conference:  Eighteenth  Yearbook. 
Claremont  College  Curriculum  Laboratory,  Claremont,  Calif. 
I50p.  Paper.  $2.50.  (Stresses  the  necessity  of  knowing  more 
about  the  reading  process  and  how  it  is  a§ected  by  personal 
and  environmental  conditions.) 

Your  Child's  Reading  Today,  by  Josette  Frank.  Doubleday  and 
Co.,  Garden  City.  N.Y.  (Relates  the  child's  reading  to  the  world 
around  him.  Selected  book  lists  broken  down  into  categories 
of  special  interests.  Appraisal  of  the  effects  of  TV,  comics,  and 
radio  on  the  child s  reading.) 

*  •  Curriculum 


What’s  right  and  wrong  with  cnrricnlnni 

in  the  typical  high  school  is  pointed  out  by  Stephen  A. 
Romine,  U.  of  Colorado.  Emphasizing  that  the  second¬ 
ary  school  curriculum  should  do  a  better  job  with 
young  people.  Dr.  Romine  gives  this  composite  view 
of  a  typical  curriculum: 

—The  typical  curriculum  is  oriented  largely  to  the 
past. 

—The  typical  curriculum  lacks  a  cooperatively  devel¬ 
oped,  well  imderstood,  and  actively  coordinating  phi¬ 
losophy  of  education. 

—The  typical  curriculum  places  emphasis  upon  aca¬ 
demic  information  and  skills  as  educational  objectives. 

—The  typical  curriculum  is  organized  largely  in 
terms  of  subject-centered  courses. 

—The  typical  curriculum  is  based  largely  upon 
adopted  textbooks. 

—The  typical  curriculum  is  developed  largely  by  in¬ 
dividual  teachers. 

—Opportunity  to  elect  courses  increases  as  the  pupil 
process  through  the  secondary  school. 

—College  entrance  requirements  influence  the  cur¬ 
riculum  adversely. 

—Some  promising  trends  in  curriculum  development 
and  improvement  are  slowly  gaining  momentum. 

Building  the  High  School  Curriculum,  by  Stephen 
A.  Romine.  The  Ronald  Press,  15  E.  26th  St.,  N.Y.  10. 
520p.  Index.  $5.50. 


To  answer  major  enrrienlam  questions, 

carefully  designed,  definitive  studies  are  needed,  say 
Kimball  Wiles  and  Woodrow  Sugg.  Some  problems 
on  which  only  scanty  evidence  is  available: 

—Is  the  rate  of  curriculum  change  increased  by 
world,  national,  and  community  crises? 

—Does  public  criticism  of  the  schools  hinder  curric¬ 
ulum  improvement? 


—Which  pressure  groups  have  been  effective  in  se¬ 
curing  curriculum  change? 

—Does  increased  heterogeneity  in  a  community  stim¬ 
ulate  curriculum  change? 

—Has  the  increased  mobility  of  the  population  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  more  uniform  curriculum? 

—Has  the  increase  in  the  number  of  homes  in  which 
both  parents  work  produced  an  expansion  of  curricu¬ 
lum? 

—Has  television  changed  the  content  of  the  curricu¬ 
lum? 

—Is  curriculum  improvement  associated  primarily 
with  increased  financial  support  of  the  schools? 

—Do  citizens  committees  facilitate  or  impede  curric¬ 
ulum  improvement? 

—Which  types  of  in-service  activities  develop  readi¬ 
ness  for  curriculum  change? 

These  questions  are  raised  in  “Factors  Influencing 
Curriculum  Development,”  June  Review  of  Education- 
al  Research. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Curriculum  Development  in  Physical  Education,  by  Rosalind 
Cassidy.  Harper’s,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  399p.  Index.  $4.50. 
(Considers  teacher  and  class,  departmental  staff,  all-school, 
city-wide,  and  state-wide.  Many  examples  of  current  practice. 
Extensive  bibliographies.) 

“Guiding  Principles  for  Teaching  American  Citizenship  in  Our 
Public  Schools,”  by  Leonard  Mayfield.  Curriculum  Bulletin, 
No.  138.  School  of  Education,  U.  of  Oregon,  Eugene.  18p. 
Paper.  35c.  (Pattern  for  a  statement  of  school  policy.) 

“Music  and  Humanities  in  General  Education,"  by  Glenn 
Mathews.  Curriculum  Bulletin,  No.  140.  School  of  Education, 
U.  of  Oregon,  Eugene.  15p.  25c.  (Music  as  an  integral  part 
of  general  education.) 

•  The  Learner 


How  today’s  papils  compare  with  youngsters 
of  a  generation  ago  has  been  studied  by  Wendell  C. 
Lanton,  Evanston,  Ill,  His  findings  reveal  that  modem 
schools  are  doing  a  better  educational  job  with  the 
three  R’s  than  critics  have  supposed. 

Dr.  Lanton’s  study  of  third  and  fifth  grade  pupils 
enrolled  during  1953  in  eight  public  schools  in  Evans¬ 
ton  shows  their  achievement  in  reading  to  be  superior 
to  that  of  third  and  fifth  grade  pupils  in  1934.  Two 
groups  (totaling  1,290  pupils)  split  the  honors  in  spell¬ 
ing  and  arithmetic.  Students  were  compared  on  the 
basis  of  identical  tests,  the  results  of  which  were  an¬ 
alyzed  by  elaborate  statistical  methods  in  order  to  de¬ 
termine  the  significance  of  differences.  Some  findings: 

—In  reading,  today’s  pupils  made  significantly  high¬ 
er  scores. 

—In  spelling,  third  grade  children  of  1953  made  sig¬ 
nificantly  higher  scores  than  were  made  in  1934;  fifth 
grade  pupils  showed  no  significant  difference  from 
their  1934  predecessors. 

—In  arithmetic,  the  1934  pupils  were  significantly 
superior  on  that  part  of  the  test  relating  to  arithmetic 
fundamentals,  while  both  grades  in  both  years  scored 
the  same  on  arithmetic  problems. 

—Composite  arithmetic  scores  favored  the  1934  third 
grade  group  slightly.  Composite  scores  of  today’s  fifth 
grade  children  were  significantly  higher. 
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—Total  achievement  scores  significantly  favored 
modem  schools.  (Average  intelligence  and  average 
age  of  the  children  were  not  significantly  different  so 
that  these  factors  do  not  account  for  the  higher  scores 
made  by  today’s  children. ) 

The  1953  pupils  not  only  took  the  same  tests  given 
in  1934,  but  the  original  tests  were  photographed  so 
that  such  elements  as  type  size  and  test  format  could 
be  reproduced  exactly  for  the  1953  test  group.  The 
1953  dates  on  which  tests  were  given  were  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  dates  on  which  they  were  originally 
administered. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  Emotional  Problems  of  Children:  A  Guide  for  Parents,  bu 
Harry  Joseph  and  Gordon  Zem.  Crown  Publishers,  419  4th 
Ave.,  N.Y,  16.  310p.  Index.  $3.75.  (Sensible,  matter-of-fact 
approach.  Facts  about  children  from  birth  through  adolc  cence. 
Dr.  Joseph  is  director.  New  Rochelle  child  guidance  center.) 
Know  Your  Children  in  School,  ed.  by  Lucy  Sprague  Mitchell. 
Macmillan,  60  5th  Ace.,  N.Y.  11.  188p.  (SKetches  of  real  chil¬ 
dren  prepared  by  the  Bank  Street  College  of  Education.  Chil¬ 
dren  cover  an  age-range  from  five  through  twelve.) 

Triumph  of  Love,  by  Leona  S.  Bruckner.  Simon  ir  Schuster, 
6^  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  20.  213p.  $3.  (The  inspiring  account  of 
the  Bruckner’s  second  child,  a  boy,  who  was  bom  without  arms. 
Of  special  value  for  those  working  with  handicapped  children.) 
Intermediate  School  Portfolio.  Association  for  Childhood  Edu¬ 
cation  IfUemational,  1200  15th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  5,  D.  C.  Set 
of  12  leaflets;  75c;  single  leaflets,  10c.  Quantity^  discounts. 
(Newly  revised.  Includes:  “What  to  Expect  of  9’s  to  12’s," 
“Making  Records  and  Reports,”  “Creative  Dramatics  and  Play¬ 
making,  ’  “Acquiring  Power  in  Reading.”  Written  by  authori¬ 
ties.) 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 


Is  travel  broadening?  International  travel  does 
not  necessarily  build  world  understanding.  This  is  the 
tentative  conclusion  of  a  pioneer  study  of  the  nature 
and  effect  of  American  student  travel  abroad  made  by 
Hilda  Taba,  San  Francisco  State  College.  Miss  Taba 
describes  the  activities  of  45  American  students  on  a 
European  study  tour,  assesses  their  “attitude  changes 
and  cross-cultiu^l  learning.” 

Miss  Taba’s  pilot  study  had  two  primary  aims:  (1) 
to  explore  the  nature  of  culture  attitudes  and  interna¬ 
tional  understanding;  (2)  to  experiment  with  methods 
for  securing  and  interpreting  relevant  evidence.  Most 
important  results  of  the  report  may  be  the  ideas  on 
how  learning  takes  place,  what  seems  to  be  influen¬ 
tial  in  determining  the  course  of  that  learning,  and  the 
relationship  of  the  experiences  to  the  results.  The 
study  shoind  contribute  to  the  understanding  of  and 
planning  for  student  summer  travel. 

Cultural  Attitudes  and  International  Understanding: 
An  Evaluation  of  An  International  Study  Tour,  by  Hil¬ 
da  Taba.  Institute  of  International  Education,  1  E. 
67th  St,  N.Y.  21.  84p. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
A  History  of  American  Education,  by  Stuart  G.  Noble.  Rine¬ 
hart,  232  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  552p.  Index.  $4.  (Revised 
edition.  Includes  results  of  recent  research  and  elaboration  of 
economic  and  cultural  data  for  the  periods  since  the  Civil  War. 
Added;  a  chapter  which  digests  ana  appraises  cultural  progress 
since  1900.) 


New  Classroom  Material 


3-D  Lesson  in  Global  Geography  ...  is  ^ssible 
with  “Construct-A-Globe.”  Children  asseinble  the 
new  10)4"  globe  from  flat  segments  ,  .  .  compare 
areas  and  distances  throughout  the  world.  Kit  in¬ 
cludes  global  segments  precut  for  easy  assembly 
.  .  .  base  and  axis  rods  for  mounting  .  .  .  adhesive 
“locators"  used  for  playing  geo^phic  games  .  .  . 
“comparator”  for  visual  comparison  of  global  sur¬ 
faces  .  .  .  measuring  scale  for  miles  and  flying  time 
.  .  .  26-page  teachers'  manual.  Globe  in  three  col¬ 
ors.  Order  from  Models  of  Industry,  Inc.,  2100  5th 
St.,  Berkeley  2,  Calif.  $2.95. 

Free  Film  on  California's  Wonderland  ...  is 
now  available.  The  Big  Vacation  takes  viewers  to 
Sierra  Nevadas  .  .  .  Palm  Springs  .  .  .  Hollywood 
.  .  .  Monterey  ,  .  .  Yosemite  .  .  .  San  Francisco. 
Color.  27  min.  No  charge  except  transportation. 
Write  Association  Films,  79  E.  Adams  St.,  Chica¬ 
go  3,  Ill. 

Optimistic  View  of  India  ...  is  taken  in  India 
Since  Independence,  by  Robert  Trumbull.  Mr. 
Trumbull  is  an  American  correspondent  for  The 
New  York  Times  .  .  .  has  been  in  New  Delhi  since 
1947.  Order  from  Foreign  Policy  Association,  345 
W.  46th  St.,  N.Y.  17.  64p.  35c. 

To  Help  Childre.n  Improve  Speech  Habits  .  .  . 
try  using  Fun  With  Speech  Sounds.  Film  encour¬ 
ages  practice  of  difiBcult  sounds  .  .  .  uses  audience 
participation  in  saying  poems  and  rhymes.  Educa¬ 
tional  Collaborator:  Karl  F.  Boginson,  Northwest¬ 
ern  U.  1  reel.  Coronet  Films,  65  E.  South  Water 
St.,  Chicago  1,  Ill.  Color:  $110;  b  &  w:  $55. 

Fort  Life  During  French  and  Indian  Wars  .  .  . 
is  background  for  Hay-Foot,  Straw-Foot,  by  Erick 
Berry.  Young  Si  Cameron  becomes  drummer  in 
General  Abercrombie’s  army  .  .  .  whistles  the  tune 
now  known  as  “Yankee  Doodle.”  Accurate  back¬ 
ground  material.  Viking  Press,  18  E.  48th  St.,  N.Y, 

17.  95p.  Illustrated.  $2.50. 

The  Wind  and  the  Fury  .  .  .  shows  effects  that 
windstorms  (particularly  tornadoes)  have  on  hfe 
and  property.  Film  is  in  culor.  Bureau  of  Commu¬ 
nication  Research,  13  E.  37th  St.,  N.Y.  16.  15  min. 

Free. 

Up-to-Date  Facts  on  Occupations  ,  .  .  appear  in 
Cues  for  Careers,  by  Judith  Unger  Scott.  Book 
contains  help  for  girls  looking  for  jobs  in  industry, 
the  professions,  service  groups,  self-employment. 
Emphasizes  matching  ability,  desire,  and  tempera¬ 
ment  to  the  job.  Macrae  Smith,  2^  S.  15th  St., 
Philadelphia  2,  Penna.  251p.  Index.  $2.75. 

Awe-Inspiring  Highland  Scenes  .  .  .  and  expla¬ 
nation  of  their  historic  significance  .  .  .  appear  in 
The  Heart  Is  Highland.  Included:  Clamis  Castle  ] 
and  gathering  of  the  clans  at  Edinburgh.  Back¬ 
ground  music  of  Scottish  ballads  and  pipers.  Tech¬ 
nicolor.  British  Information  Services,  M  Rockefel¬ 
ler  Plaza,  N.Y.  20.  20  min.  Rent:  $5  a  day:  sale:  s 

$1.35.  ’ 

f 

Four  Easily  Produced  Plays  .  .  .  appear  in  Min-  i 

iature  Plays,  by  Madge  Miller.  Written  espiecially  j 

for  the  Pittsburgh  Miniature  Theatre  ,  .  .  the  plays 
are  available  in  published  form  for  the  first  time. 
Includes:  “Pinocchio”  .  .  ,  “Snow  White  and  Rose 
Red”  .  .  .  “Robinson  Crusoe”  .  .  .  “Puss  in  Boots.” 
Order  from  Children’s  Theatre  Press,  Cloverlot, 
Anchorage,  Kentucky.  $3. 
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